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$1.50. 

The seventeenth volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology is 
dedicated to Professor Clement Lawrence Smith, of the class of 1863. In its 
happy combination of articles of intensive investigation with those of scholarly 
appreciation the volume worthily recalls the sure and quiet mastery of detail, the 
gift of sympathetic interpretation, so affectionately remembered by all students 
in Professor Smith's courses in Latin literature. A volume of 183 pages, com- 
prising articles on text criticism, interpretation, archaeology, historiography, the 
history of religion, literary history, and literary criticism, is at least a partial 
answer to those who fear that American classical scholarship has limited its field 
to gerund-grinding or to the esoteric revelation of such scholastic arcana as the 
age of Acestes, and the name of Aeneas' father's nurse. 

Within the brief limits of this review it will be possible to mention only by 
title such valuable special investigations as Professor Morgan's "Notes on 
Vitruvius," Professor Minton Warren's discussion of "Five New Manuscripts of 
the Commentary of Donatus on Terence," and Professor Chase's article on "An 
Amphora with a New KoX6s-Name in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts." Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore, writing on "The Origin of the Taurobolium" disagrees 
with Cumont's hypothesis connecting this rite with the worship of the Persian 
Anahita, and presents substantial proof for the belief that the taurobolium origi- 
nated in the worship of the Great Mother herself in Asia Minor. In view of the 
striking similarities 1 shown to exist between "Plato's Cave" and that excavated 
at Vari on Mount Hymettus, many will concede the possibility of the conclusion 
of Professor Wright's note on "Plato's Cave:" that Plato in the seventh book of 
the Republic had in mind this cave, sacred to Pan, the Nymphs, and Apollo. 
Few, I think, in view of the frequency of similar miraculous legends in ancient 
literary annals, will go so far as to agree with the attempt to prove an old family 
tradition connecting Plato with this spot. 

Turning next to the more detailed articles of the volume: The article by 
Professor C. P. Parker interprets the phrase sacer intra nos spiritus in Seneca's 
forty-first epistle on the basis of Seneca's own linguistic and philosophical termi- 

1 Notice especially the existence of the raised stone platform. 
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nology and his studies in the works of the Greek philosophers. The word 
spiritus is shown to carry in the Naturales quaestiones certain essentially physical 
connotations of divine energy, force, and self-activity which Seneca appears to 
have brought over into the ethical works. Writing of Valerius Antias and Livy, 
Professor A. A. Howard proves beyond doubt, as regards the passages in which 
Livy actually quotes Valerius, that he shows on the whole a praiseworthy skepti- 
cism. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from the traditional suspicion that Livy's 
skepticism grew with the progress of his work. May not the fact that we have 
so surprisingly few specific quotations from Valerius in the books of the first 
decade, combined with the fact that the thirty-odd references from the later 
decades are almost exclusively quoted to show dissent, point to the possibility that 
Livy used Valerius' work with approval, and therefore without specific citation 
in many places in his first decade — places which we cannot of course hope to 
unearth at the present day ? A comparative study of Livy's method of citation 
of his other annalistic sources would throw some light on this question. 

Professor Goodwin's article on the battle of Salamis is a restatement with 
amplifications of a paper published in Volume I of the Papers oj the American 
School oj Classical Studies at Athens. Upon the supposition that the Persian 
fleet were not in the sound between the Piraeus and Salamis the night before the 
battle, it gives a clear and consistent account of all the subsequent events, with a 
natural bias toward Aeschylus, the eye-witness, rather than Herodotus. How- 
ever, Professor Goodwin does not consider certain important objections to his 
view to be found in an article by Ad. Bauer, 1 and in an article on the Battle of 
Salamis in a little pamphlet, entitled Studies in Herodotus, by Professor A. G. 
Laird, of the University of Wisconsin. These two articles proceed upon the 
supposition that the Persians were already within the sound, and that they fought 
with their backs against the friendly shore of Attica. 

Professor J. W. White, in "An Unrecognized Actor" in Greek comedy brings 
forward convincing cumulative evidence in support of the thesis that the leader 
of the second semi-chorus in the comedies of Aristophanes played a much larger 
r61e in lyrical, recitative, and purely dialogue parts than has hitherto been assigned 
to him. In a discriminating analysis Professor E. K. Rand shows that Catullus 
was to many of the Augustans, and especially to Virgil, an honored master. It 
is to be regretted that the thesis of C. N. Cole upon "Virgil's use of Catullus," 
quoted in this article, has not yet been published. It would be presumptuous 
for the reviewer of this volume to attempt here any criticism of Professor Smyth's 
paper on "Aspects of Greek Conservatism." He feels that by its sanity, restraint, 
sureness, and breadth of treatment its conclusions will win grateful recognition 
from all American scholars. 

George Converse Fiske 

University of Wisconsin 

1 Berichte d. Sster. arch. Inst., 1901, p. 91. 



